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from the editor 


DOMINIC GATES 


Epriror’s INTRODUTION 


he Internet has become a ubiquitous part of modern culture. On 

TV, phone company ads already proclaim a néw age, one that is 

tace-, age- and gender-free, and apparently one where money is no 
problem. It seems the virtual world is badly in need of some independent inter- 
preters, some real world people who have interests beyond the commercial and 
the technical. Can artists fill the need? In this edition we explore what art is 
out there on the World Wide Web, what freedoms and challenges the Web 


offers, and what the possibilities are for the future. 


Neither an artist nor a technical person, I have been asked to edit this issue 

because as a writer on assignment | spent some time investigating the topic 

from scratch, surfed the Web a lot, found much of interest, and wrote about it 

for a general audience. The articles appeared on Microsoft's Internet Explorer 

Web browser home page. Those pieces were severely restricted in length; I had 
to omit some good material, and was unable to mention all of the 


artists I could have done. One of those articles is reprinted here in 


expanded form, accompanied by a second article from that site. Both are gener- 


al surveys of art on the Internet. The first, my piece, relates what I found on 
the Web, and the questions it raised for me. The second, by Michelle 
Kendrick, is an upbeat take on the range of possibilities the Net offers. 


The third piece is by an artist I came across on my cyber-travels. It is not 
about online art, though it is certainly very technical and scientifically accom- 
plished. It is a desctiption by Shawn Brixey of his installation “Alchymeia.” He 
believes that the technology involved points the way to a future development 
of technology, away from computer chip digitalization of the world and 


toward genetic encoding. I leave it to him to explain the details. 
Before we begin though, some questions to consider: 


In researching my own original articles various questions that seemed central 
formed in my mind; J sent an e-mail with my questions to artists and att critics 
I came across while moving around the Web, inviting responses. The questions 


stirred some interesting replies, some of which are apparent in my article. I 


hope this edition throws some light on the issues raised. Before 
you begin, you might want to think about how you would answer 


them. Here are the questions: 


T) Has the Internet changed, or is it changing, the Art world? 


How? 


2) Can you point to one site on the World Wide Web showcas- 
ing the work of an artist, or artists, whose work exists only in 


cyberspace? 


3) Can you point to one site on the Web where an artist, or 
artists, is using the medium and the mechanisms of cyberspace as 


an integral part of the art? 


4) There are so many art sites out there on the Web, ranging 
widely in style, purpose and professionalism. Some of these exhib- 
it the work of people who would not be considered “artists” in 
the “real art world” (assuming such a thing exists); their works 
might never be exhibited anywhere else. A few regard themselves 
as “artists” only in a loose sense. They are having fun. So is the art 
world being democratized by the Web? Or split into different 
worlds? What do you think of such developments? 


5) A recent exhibition on the Leonardo Web site (URL is 
http://wwwmitpress.mit.edu/Leonardo/gallery/gallery291 /cura 
tor.html) featured a critique of “technological correctness,” a ten- 
dency among some electronic artists to believe that adding the 
very latest high-tech bells and whistles automatically makes their 


work superior. Is this a problem? 


The inverse problem, for art on the Internet, is that work posted 
there only a year or two ago already looks dated and old-fash- 
ioned. If a site does not look new and flashy, people may pass it 


by. 


Is there a resolution to this tension between the false lure of the 


latest technology and the necessity to use it? 
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May 14, 7:30 PM 


MCcBEAN THEATER, EXPLORATORIUM, 


3601 LYON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


resentations Of The Cyberspace Canvass 
art, music, cyber-socializing and world building 
MODERATOR: Louis M. BRILL 


a REALITY: 


Louis M. Brill / ART IN THE VIRTUAL REALM 

| How does art work in virtual reality? When viewers 
become participants, what happens to the art which 
changes with each person’s contact with it? Can art act as 
a singular entity in interactive format? Louis will present 
a discussion and several video examples of previously 
produced VR art presentations. 


Chris Greuel / FAKE SPACE MUSIC 


Fake Space Music creates interactive landscapes which 
transform in direct relationship to live music. The effect 
delivers visually active, immersive environments that 
merge three-dimensional models with sound. Christian 
will introduce this musical-VR concept and show video 
documentation of the process. 


WORLDS INC. 


Worlds Inc. creates virtual; communities on the Internet. 
They will plug in and turn on one of their virtual worlds 
in a consensual exploration of virtual socializing. 


SENSES 


SENSE8 produces the world’s most popular VR tool kit 
and authoring programs. They will introduce and demon- 
strate World UP, their VR world building authoring pro- 
gram. 


| Questions: Louis M. Brill, 415 664-0694 or Ibrill@slip.net 


Nancy Frank, Ylem Publicist, herself wound up in the 
newspaper when she took part in the Saint Stupid’s 
Day Parade, an April Fool’s event each year in San 
Francisco’s financial district. Goofy costumes were the 
mode, and Nancy, outfitted as Miss Comet, sported a 
jong plastic tail. Hail, Bopp!...Louis Brill is now a free- 
lance writer for Popular Mechanics. Look for his forth- . 
coming article on “Interplanetary Rock Collection” 
about the Mars Sample Return Mission....Ranjit | 
Bhatnagar helped to create a permanent Internet 
exhibit at the Franklin Institute Science Museum in 
Philadelphia, Simulated Ben Franklin. http://moon- 
milk.volcano.org/ben...Helen Golden, Dorothy 

Krause, and three other artists publicize themselves as | 
Unique Editions, a group of computer artist—printmak- 
ers. They will be Artists-in-Residence at the National 
Museum of American Art at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, DC this July. There they 
will set up an atelier for combining art and traditional 
printmaking (“tradigital art”). Besides giving demon- 
strations, they will assist visitors to make modest works 
of their own....Ginette Major is helping Mario 
Trombley and Hervé Fischer create a new annual 
exhibit in Montreal called CyberWorld. This exhibit of 
computer interactive art and software will replace 
Images du Futur and its electro-mechanical and holo- 
graphic installations....Alex and Martha Nicoloff 
showed their 45-minute abstract video with the 

musical group, “Off Ramp,” in March. The musicians 
took cues from the video. Alex is one of the Ylem 
artists appearing in the 30th anniversary issue of 
Leonardo, published by the International Society for the 
Arts, Sciences and Technology. Others in it are 
Kenneth Rinaldo, Therese Lehaie, Beverly Reiser, 
Eduardo Kac and Roger Malina. Leonardo’s editorial 
offices are moving to 425 Market St., San Francisco, 
CA. Artists doing science- or technology-related work 
may send for their guidelines for submitting 
articles....Corinne Whitaker, had the first digital fine 
art show ever held in India. She also had a retrospective 
in Dallas and just did the cover for Creation Engine’s 
multimedia software catalog. Others having solo shows: 
Marjorie Mikasen in Peru, Nebraska, Sarah Jackson 
in Halifax, Canada, and Les Barta in Reno, Nevada. 
Flash Light was included in a New Jersey show billed 
as a “Collective Intelligence Project”....Look for Diane 
Fenster’s “Hide and Seek” series of Iris prints at SIG- 
GRAPH in August. 


Members! If the NEA has helped you or your commu- 
nity, now is the time to write congress. Congressmen 
don’t realize that NEA-funded art livens up small com- 
munities all over the country. Nor do they realize that 
the technological arts are much more visible part of the 
community art scene in Europe because of government 
support there. 


magine a live television show 

broadcasting 24 hours a day 

from inside an aviary. The cam- 
era is concealed behind the eyes of a 
large vividly colored robot bird-half 
macaw, half owl. Invisible to the view- 
ing audience, this exotic “Macowl” 
sits unruffled among its nondescript 
cellmates, as if asserting its right to 
be there. Viewers watch as small gray 
birds flit by, and visitors to the aviary 
peer into the cage. Occasionally 


someone waves at the camera. 


Don't expect top Nielsen ratings for 
this show — but then, it’s not TV. 
Welcome to Rara Avis, a real-time 
multimedia broadcast from the 
Huntington Art Gallery at the 
University of Texas in Austin. 
Created by Brazilian artist Eduardo 
Kac, this “Networked Telepresence 
Installation” is beamed directly onto 
the computer desktop via the 


Internet. 


Flesh-and-blood visitors to the real 
space in Austin can don a virtual real- 
ity headset and not only see what the 
Macowl sees, but control the move- 
ment of its head, and thus of the 
camera. Internet users with CU- 


SeeMe as well as looking through the 


Macowl's video eyes, will hear sounds 
in the gallery, and can even speak 
directly into the cage. For less techno- 
logically advanced viewers, a fresh still 
image from the live feed is posted on 


the Web every minute. 


If Rara Avis were television, it would 
qualify as stupefyingly boring pro- 
gramming. But it has been created as 
a work of interactive art. “You are 
part of it; it is not something to 
entertain you,’ says Kac, reminding us 
that art long ago ceased to be easily 
digestible. As artists explore the 
boundaries of cyberspace and the 
meaning of the information revolu- 
tion, the definition of “art” is becom- 


ing ever more elastic. 


Meanwhile, back in the birdcage, a 
cacophony of voices converges from 
cyberspace. The birds scatter to the 


periphery of the cage. Out of sight. 


Community, 
Democracy, & the 
Art World 


In its short lifetime, the Internet has 
dramatically expanded access to the 
art world. One can visit the Louvre or 


the Guggenheim online. Did you miss 


the once-in-a-lifetime Vermeer exhibition at the National 
Gallery in Washington? There's a Vermeer site where you 
can see all the paintings, along with commentary and bio- 
graphical information. Commercial galleries have rushed 
to develop Web sites too, and have hosted events like the 
1995 online opening of a Seattle exhibition by Anisa and 
Roderick Romero. Bar such spiaal events though the 
commercial gallery Web pages tend to be the least inter- 
esting art sites, often little more than a static collection of 


enlargeable thumbnail images. 


More exciting are the thriving artistic communities in 
cyberspace. “Art on the Net” is typical: a noncommercial 
collective that offers online exhibitions of the artists’ 
work, as well as the chance to join online discussions with 
other artists. Webmaster and site founder Lile Elam, her- 
self an artist, promises to “bootstrap artists onto the 
Web,” providing expertise to the less technically savvy. It is 
not a gallery; the artists don't post prices on their work. 
Art on the Net is a “service for artists,’ says Elam, “a 
place where they share their own work and curate their 
own spaces.’ Similar communities abound, spanning 
cyberspace even from such unlikely bases as Nebraska (the 
SITO site), and are supplemented by a profusion of art 
links sites (Arts Wire), art information sites (Artnetweb), 
online art newsletters (FineArt Forum), and online art 
magazines (Leonardo Online). Such connections open a 
new world for artists who once worked alone and unno- 
ticed in the wilderness. Interest generated by Rolf van 
Gelder’s CAGE site, based in Eindhoven, the Netherlands, 
has led to six one exhibitions of his work, including 


one in the United States and another in Sweden. 


Admittedly the Web is brimming with self-proclaimed 
artists showing work that might never make it into a stan- 
dard gallery. Beverly Reiser of the Ylem online gallery sees 
this democratic development as “a breath of fresh air” in a 
stuffy art world where “the ventilation mechanism broke 
down ages ago.” Bonnie Mitchell, Assistant Professor of 
Art Media Studies at Syracuse, agrees: “The elitist status 
of being called an artist or earning that status is being 
destroyed.” In contrast, artist and curator Rafael Lozano- 
Hemmer, from Madrid, is suspicious of the alleged 
democracy of “cet in cyberspace. “Art has little to do with 
democracy,” he thunders. “A lot of people calling them- 
selves Web artists still think art consists of pretty pic- 


tures.” 


Lozano-Hemmer also has reservations about the use of 


technology for its novelty value. He recently curated an 
exhibition on the Leonardo Web site that featured a cri- 
tique of “technological correctness,” a tendency among 
some electronic artists to believe that using the very latest 
technology automatically makes their work creative. 
Technology is merely a tool to accomplish an end, says 
Lozano-Hemmer, and “art should be fundamentally a 


conceptual or expressive thing.” 


No real artist can disagree with that. And yet the concep- 
tual and the technological can come together when art is 
made specifically for the Web — work that is conceived 
for and exists nowhere else but cyberspace. Examples 
include collaborative projects such as HypArt, 
Gheianseten, and ipGrcs- ae the caverally sequenced 


text fragments and images of Sonya Rapoport. These are 


sites that push technological boundaries, and for that rea- 


son have a paradoxically primitive quality. 


There is nothing primitive however about Judy Malloy’s 
hypertext poetry. Although her art is essentially verbal, not 
visual, it may offer clues to visual artists exploring the new 
dimensions that virtual art can offer. In an impressive and 
sophisticated way Malloy successfully addresses the chal- 
lenge of the new medium. Her use of hypertext links 
makes something new from the technology that goes 


beyond text, and is not merely a flashy gimmick. 


However even Malloy shares a problem common to all 
who work in this medium. She has been producing hyper- 
text literature since before the World Wide Web existed; 
but sites created only a few years ago look dated by now. 
The technology is progressing so fast, that artists can 
barely keep up. “T created a big site 4 years ago,” says 
Mitchell of Syracuse, “and I wish it would die.” Now busy 
with new work, she has no time to go back and redesign 
that old site. “I am not sure that is even a valid thing to 
do,” she says. Others draw a firm line against revising 
work. “Good is good,” says Sonya Rapoport, “Updating 
black and white films with color is a big mistake. Work 
has to be viewed in its historical perspective.” Whether 
any art on the Web ultimately survives surely depends on 


how the “good” is recognized. 
But Is It Art? 


Which brings us back to that aviary in Austin. Just what is 


the point of one’s virtual presence in a big birdcage? 


According to Eduardo Kac, having the observer and the 


observed share the body of the Macowl provides an 
unprecedented way of seeing, a way in which cybertechnol- 


ogy calls into question our conception of identity. 


In addition, Kac’s piece provides a variety of different expe- 
riences depending on the access technology — from the 
elite (some aspects of the installation are viewable only on 
the MBone, a toll road on the information superhighway 
that you need a Unix workstation to drive on), to the com- 
mercial (CU-SeeMe), to the democratic (the Web). This 
highlighting of the discrepancies of access in cyberspace 1s 
intentional. If you aren't equipped to see all the high-tech 
bells and whistles, well, that’s part of the point — the hier- 


archies of cyberspace mirror those of society. 


And there is another, more human, element in the work 
that becomes apparent when Kac speaks of his difficulty 
with the notion of “exoticism.” Kac is a Brazilian artist res- 
ident in Kentucky, a rara avis perched in a largely Anglo art 
world. He expresses his desire to make those who visit the 
site look through the eyes of the exotic, and “to become 
that exotic object.” Here perhaps is the kernel — Lozano- 
Hemmer's “conceptual or expressive thing” — an autobio- 


graphical core to the work. 


Clearly there is more to Kac’s birdcage than first meets the 


eye. Does that make it compelling? Is it good? You can 


decide. 


Dominic Gates 
is a freelance writer in Seattle. 
Eduardo Kac will edit an upcoming 


issue of the newsletter. 


online versions of original articles 
Rara Avis 

Louvre 

Guggenheim 

Vermeer 

Anisa and Roderick Romero 
SITO 

Artnetweb 

FineArt Forum 

Arts Wire 

Art on the Net 

CAGE 

Ylem 

Leonardo 

HypArt 

ChainReaction 

HyGrid 

Sonya Rapoport 


Judy Malloy 


URL references: 


http://home.mictosoft.com/reading/archives.asp 
http: //128.83.58.140/Raravisoft/index.html 
http://mistral.culture.fr/louvre/louvrea.htm 
http://math240.lehman.cuny.edu/gugg/ 
http://www.ccsf.caltech.edu/~roy/vermeer/ 
hetp://imusic.interserv.com/arr-show/ 
http://www.sito.org/ 

http://artnetweb.com/ 
http://www.msstate.edu/Fineart_Online/home.html 
http://www.artswire.org/ 
http://www.art.net/Welcome.html 
http://asterix.urc.tue.nl/~rcrolf/cage/cage.shtml 
http://www.ylem.org/ 


http://wwwmitpress.mit.edu/Leonardo/ gallery/gallery291 /curator.html 


| http: // weenie / cgi-bin / HypArt.sh 


http:// chain.syr.edu/ 
heep:// www.sito.org/ synergy/ hygrid/ 
http://www.lanminds.com/local/sr/ stapoport-html 


http: / /www.well.com/user/ jmalloy/ cyberagora.html 


Some calendar items are 
reprinted from Art Calendar 
(the monthly marketing and 
career management journal for 
artists, PO Box 199, Upper 
Fairmount, MD 21867. 
Subscriptions, $32 p. year), 
1/O (NYC SIGGRAPH), 
Leonardo Electronic Almanac, 
and FineArts Forum Online 
(paul_brown @siggraph.org). 


We cannot verify all informa- 
tion sent to us. Readers, 
inform us of incorrect infor- 
mation, please. 


All events and exhibits are in 
the San Francisco Bay Area 
except where noted. List your 
event or exhibit here. Send to 
Ylem Newsletter Items address 
on back page. 


May 14, 7:30 PM 
EXPLORATORIUM: 
McBEAN THEATRE. 
Ylem Forum: Virtual 
Reality. 
See page 2 for details. 


JUNE 21-25 

ART AND MATHEMATICS 

CONFERENCE 

Held at State University of 
New York at Albany (SUNY) 
June 21-25. Includes 
slide/video talks and group- 
interest meetings covering top- 
ics in sculpture, 2-D art, com- 
puter graphics, polyhedra 
structures, and interdiscipli- 
nary curricula. Plus 2 days of 
teacher workshops on class- 
room projects relating art and 
mathematics. Registration fee 
before May 15 is $35/day and 
$45/day after. Contact: 
Professor Nat Friedman, 
Department of Mathematics 
and Statistics, SUNY Albany, 
1400 Washington Ave., . 
Albany, NY 12222; 
518 442-4621; 
fax 518 442-4731; 
artmath@math.albany.edu 


DEADLINE May 12 


ES 


May 18 - June 18 


INFORMATION ALTAR 
(DETROIT) 

Ylem member Dennis 
Summers exhibits his interac- 
tive piece “Information Altar,” 
at Marygrove College in ~ 
Detroit. He will also be per- 
forming in costume, reciting 
stories and performing small 
ritual ceremonies which 
address themes of quantum 
physics, Australian Aboriginal 
culture, linguistics, and philos- 
ophy. 
Contact Summers at: 
denniss @ic.ne; 
http://ic.net/ ~ denniss 


MAIL, FAX, INTERNET 
EXHIBITION 

(LA GRANDE, OR) 
Art sought with Native 
American theme. Show held 
May 17-23 at Eastern Oregon 
State College Hoke Gallery. 
For prospectus, send SASE: 
Peter Ceton, 
c/o Doug Anderson, 
Hoke Lounge Gallery, 
Eastern Oregon State College, 
1410 L Ave., La Grande, OR 
97850; 541 962-3467; 
fax 541 962-3596; 
http://www.eosc.osshe.edu/ 
~ artclub/gallery.html 


“BYTE ME!” 

(Jonnson Crry, TN) 
2-D computer generated art 
sought for exhibition at East 
Tennessee State University 
July 7-Aug. 7. For prospectus, 
contact: 
M. Wayne Dyer, ETSU 


- Summer Arts Coordinator, 


Dept. of Art & Design, 
PO Box 70708, Johnson City, 
TN 37614 


ASAP 


DEADLINE May 30 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 


(SACRAMENTO, CA) 
Entries are being sought for 
one of the largest and oldest 
fine-art competitions in the 
state. Categories are 2-D, 3-D, 
photography, recycled art and 
new genre and film. All award- 
winning artworks will be dis- 
played at the 1977 California 
State Fair, Aug. 15-Sept. 1. For 
information, write: 

California Works, California 
State Fair, PO Box 15649, 
Sacramento, CA 95852; 916- 
263-3146 


CONSCIOUSNESS 
REFRAMED 
(NEwrorT, WALES, UK) 

An international conference 
about new developments in 
art, science, technology and 
consciousness, held July 5 & 6. 
Call for papers, multimedia 
presentations and perfor- 
mances from artists, theorists, 
architects, biologists, cognitive 
scientists, and researchers in 
complexity and artificial life. 
Contact: Roy Ascott, | 
University of Wales, 
Newport, Caerleon Campus, 
PO Box 179, NPG 1YG, 
Wales, UK; 

Tel: 01633 432432; e-mail 
100143.100@compuserve.co 
m; 
http://caiiamind.nsad.new- 
port.ac.uk 


ACTUALIZING THE 
VIRTUAL 

This CD-ROM is a reference 
of the creative developments 
under way in the field of inter- 
active information technology, 
from computer-generated 
images and virtual reality to 
hypermedia and networks. 
The French-English Mac/PC 
edition is now available. 
Centre Georges Pompidou, 
Administration des ventes, 
75191 Paris cedex 04, France 
tel (33-1) 44 78 40 70; 
fax (33-1) 44 78 12 05; 
http://WWPublication.seac 
@égp.fr 


ART BOOKS 
Allworth press offers self-help 
titles for creative profession- 
als, including: Arts and the 
Internet, The Business of 
Multimedia, The Internet 
Publicity Guide, and Electronic 
Design and Publishing Business 
Practices. Each priced at 
$18.95-$19.95. Order from: 
Allworth Press, 10 East 23rd 
St., New York, NY 10010; 
800-247-6553; PUB@all- 
worth.com; 
http://www.interport.net/~ 
allworth 


INTERCOMMUNICATION | 


CENTER OPENS (Toxyo) 
Tokyo’s new institution based 
on the theme of electronic 
communications opened in 
April. It features both perma- 
nent and special exhibitions 
which aim to promote dia- 
logue between science, tech- 
nology, art and culture. The 
permanent exhibition gallery 
contains works of media and 
technology arts, an anechoic 
room and a virtual reality 
space. 


ij 


Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone Corporation, 
Project InterCommunication 
Center (ICC), Tokyo Opera 
City Tower 4F, 3-20-2 
Nishishinjuku, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo 163-14, Japan; tel. 

= 81-3-5353-0800; fax -0900; 
query @utticc.or.jp; 
http//www.nttic.or.jp 


PRESENCE 
The journal of teleoperators 
and virtual environments is 
now published 6 times a year. 
Presence explores human cogni- 
tive and sensorimotor systems, 
tele-robotic mechanisms, and 
simulation software as well as 
the impact of “transformed 
presence” on philosophy, cul- 
ture and aesthetics. To sub- 
scribe: 
MIT Press Journals, 55 
Hayward Street, Cambridge, 
MA 02142; 617-253-2889; fax 
-577-1545; journals- 
orders@mit.edu; http://www- 
mitpress.mit.edu 


ALIEN LIFEFORMS 
YLEM advisory board member 
and author Cliff Pickover is 
looking for black & white draw- 
ings of alien lifeforms for a 
book. 

For details, contact: pick- 

over @acm.org 


BURNING MAN ‘97 

Join the new announcement list 
for information on Burning 
Man ‘97. Send an e-mail with 
the word “subscribe” in the 
body of the message to: 
bman-announce- 
request@burningman.com 


- CROSSLINKED GENOME 
OR DATA FUGUE 

A CD-ROM created by Ylem 
member Dennis Summers with 
music by Destroy All Monsters. 
3 different interfaces allow you 
to create ever-changing screens 
of texts and images; each inter- 
face is a different way of 
exploring quantum physics, 


anthropology, philosophy, lin- 
guistics, electromagnetic theory, 
and Zen Buddhism. Requires a 
PC with 8 Meg of RAM. For a 
sneak preview, check out: 
http://www.arbornet.org/art/ 
To order send $15.00 to: 
Quantum Dance Works, 15100 
Sutherland, Oak Park, MI 
48237; 810-967-1313 


DIGITAL ARTS & 
MULTIMEDIA INITIATIVE 
For this year’s budget, Governor 
Pete Wilson has proposed $1.2 
million in new CA Grant schol- 
arships geared specifically to 
students who show promise in 
digital arts and multimedia. 
This initiative is intended to 
increase the talent pool of digital 
artists and assist California’s 
fastest growing industries. 


FINEART FORUM CD-ROM 
Sequinz is the first CD-ROM 
produced in Australia surveying 
multimedia interactive art- 
works. 

Contact: Artlink, 

363 Esplanade, Henley Beach 
South Australia 5022, 
Australia; 

fax +61 8 8235 1280; 
artlinkmag@webmedia.com.au 


IDEA ONLINE 

The International Directory of 
Electronic Arts (IDEA) is now 
online at: http://nunc.com 


InFOART CD-ROM 

An interactive CD-ROM art cat- 
alog highlighting the achieve- 
ments of 16 of the leading artists 
working in the field of new 
media. Includes Nam June Paik, 
Steina Vasulka, David Rokeby, 
Tsai Wen-Ying. Each artist’s 
work is explained through inter- 
views, video, diagrammatic 

| illustrations, biography and crit- 
icism. $35 plus postage. 
cynthia@rvi.com; 
http://www.rvi.com/infoart.ht 
ml 


somos 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIRECTORY OF DESIGN 
An index of educational institu- 
tions of design, art, craft and 
multimedia studies. Available 
in paperback $75, hardback 
$105 and CD-ROM $140. 
Penrose Press, PO Box 
470925, San Francisco, CA 
94147; 415 567-4157; fax 415 
567-4165 


INTERNET FOR ARTISTS 
(UPPER FarrMont, MD) 
Art Calendar, a business maga- 
zine for visual artists, ran a spe- 
cial feature on the Internet in 
its March issue. Articles include 
“Art Site Services” and . 
“Marketing Art with Digital 
Technology.” 

Art Calendar, PO Box 199, 
Upper Fairmont, MD 21867; 
fax 410-651-5313 


ISEA MEMBERSHIPS DIS- 
COUNTED 

The Inter-Society for the 
Electronic Arts is offering spe- 
cial membership prices until 
Oct. 1: regular $58 and students 
$29. Membership benefits 
include: a subscription to the 
ISEA newsletter, discounts on 
registration for the 
International Symposium on 
Electronic Art, the Journal of 
the Society for the Arts, Science 
and Technology, and visibility 
on ISEA’s Web site. ISEA is 
committed to establishing inter- 
disciplinary communication 
and cooperation between indi- 
viduals and institutions 
involved in the creative, theo- 
retical and technological aspects 
of electronic art. 
ISEA, PO Box 508, Succ. 
Desjardins, Montreal, Quebec 
H5B 1B6, Canada; 
isea@sat.qc.ca; 
http://www.sat.qc.ca/isea 


NEW BOOKS 
YLEM advisory board member 
Cliff Pickover recently pub- 
lished two books: The Loom of 
God : Mathematical Tapestries at 
the Edge of Time, published by 
Plenum, and The Alien IO Test, 
published by Basic Books. For 
more information, check out: 
http://sprott.physics.wisc.edu 
/pickover/home.htm. 


OPTIONS! 
OPTIONS!, a newsletter creat- 
ed especially for visual artists, is 
now available via e-mail. It lists 
opportunities such as competi- 
tions, funding information, 
portfolio reviews, slide reg- 
istries, WorldWide Web con- 
nections, publications seeking 


Percent for Art Programs. 
Subscriptions are $16.00 yearly. 


Pardus, Inc., 28 Moya Loop, 
Santa Fe, NM 87505; 505-466- 


SOUNDLAB 
Working on a film, video, 
audiotape or multimedia pro- 
ject? Check out the LAB’s digi- 
tal audio editing studio. Enroll 
in workshops or rent time in its 
state-of-the-art digital sound 
studio, featuring ProTools by 
Digidesign. The LAB is a non- 
profit interdisciplinary artists’ 
organization. 

The LAB, 2948 16th St., 

San Francisco, CA 94103; 
415-864-8855; 
http://www.grin.net/ ~ ruru- 
rudy/LAB 


YLEM BROCHURES 
Are you involved in a function 
or event where there may be 
future YLEM members? If you 
would like to spread the word, 
we now have updated 
brochures that can obtained 
from: 

Jo Falcon at: 415-826-2462; 
jofalcon@ix.netcom.com 


admissions by visual artists and | 


Want a sample electronic issue? 


9824; Pardus@ix.netcom.com | ~ 


@ 


N@ 


f you have a few minutes today you can experience art in some most remarkable 

ways. Strike a few keystrokes and you're viewing sculpture in the prestigious 

Stedelijk Museum of Modern Art in the Netherlands. Jump from there into “The 
Thing” (http://www.thing.net/thingnyc/), a virtual artist community online, and 


chat live with artists who exhibit on the Internet. 


Or perhaps tap into the Center for Advanced Research Technology in the Arts and 
Humanities (CARTAH) at the University of Washington's online art gallery, where 
you can visit the literature and poetry section to hear aspiring artists — in their own 
voices — read from works in progress, something never before available to such a large 
audience. From graduate student Daniel Orozco’s short fiction to Pablo Picasso’s 


finest, it's only a few clicks away. 


The World Wide Web now offers more than just information; it offers more than cat- 
alogs, sports statistics, and comic strips. It offers art — high art, popular art, art-in- 
progress, art in all of its various powerful forms. The digital forum increases the avail- 
ability of art; it empowers “ordinary folks” to create art; it breaks down the cultural 
barriers that dictate who will decide what counts as art, and it even sparks fiery debates 


about what “art” is in this age of digital manipulation. 
Access and Education 


Perhaps the most tmportant power that the World Wide Web gives us in relation to 
art is, simply, access to more of it. The Web eradicates geographical distances. If you 
can get online, be it through a home computer, through school, your local library, or 
work, you can view thousands of art-related sites — from every country on the globe. 
You can read a poem by a published South African poet or by a beginning creative 
writing student in Poughkeepsie. You can view scanned images of the most famous 
paintings in the world, or visit the site of a new cyberartist who manipulates familiar 


images to create something new and strange. 


And unlike a visit to your local art museum — where a professional curator has decid- 
ed what to purchase for exhibition — on the World Wide Web you are the curator. 
You can choose what you believe qualifies as art; you can tailor your bookmarks to 


reflect your personal tastes and values. 


Through this new digital world, you can also enhance your art education. Visit the 


Pomona site on visual literacy; there you will learn the basics of color, hue, scale, and 


motion. The Getty Informational Institute offers an automated 
guide to art information, including a dictionary of art history 
terms. Many online galleries include the text of interviews with 
their artists. A few hours of reading may greatly increase your 


understanding and appreciation of art. 
Blurring Boundaries 


Art, in tts many forms, has long been considered a part of 
“high” culture. Sculpture, painting, music, and literature 
belonged to those in the higher strata of society: to those who 
could travel the world to obtain or view it, to those with train- 
ing in art history and art appreciation. With the advent of pow- 
erful new technologies to create and present art, the boundaries 
that have long separated art from the people have begun to 


erode. 


If anyone with computer access can view art worldwide and can 
use the Web to become more knowledgeable about his or her 
viewing, then the barrier between high art and popular culture 


may slowly dissolve and art will speak to many more people. 


But the power of the Web to increase art access and education 
is only the beginning. What becomes of “high” art when any- 
one with the right tools can play with once-sacred images? 
What becomes oF the Mona Lisa if we digitalize her, recolorize 
her, set her in the back of a classroom or in a pizza parlor eat- 
ing a large pepperoni? When such recasting, recreating, of art is 
possible, the boundaries between high art and “popular” art 


blur — as does our definition of “artist.” 


The Web is the first forum that allows anyone with the inclina- 
tion, and the tools, to create art for and exhibit art to a world- 
wide audience. Paintings that languished in someone’s basement 
can be photographed, scanned, and set up in an electronic 
gallery. Poetry that might have been published only in costly 


vanity presses can be illuminated, illustrated, and read aloud. 


Dismantling this barrier — allowing almost anyone to partici- 
pate in the creation of art — may anger, frighten, or disgust 
some people. There are those who believe that art should 
remain in “high” culture. Success, they argue, comes properly to 
those who have the right training and who possess the talent. 
Giving bad art an audience, they argue, will only discourage 
true artists, many of whom have labored for years for:success in 
their fields. Making art available in such maddening quantities, 
for free, on the Internet, will subtract from the already slim 


profits of many artists. 
On Diffiaut Questions 


The World Wide Web, however, offers us an opportunity to 
tackle these difficult questions head-on. These online exercises 
in creativity, their expression in such a public forum may cause 
us to question long-standing cultural values. We can ask not 
only, What is art? but more important, Who decides what 
counts as art? Why do they have this power? Who is empow- 
ered and who is limited by this? These questions are central 


to any true exploration of art and artistic value in our culture. 


As the Web grows, as more and more of us have access to art of 
all types, and to art education, as we bravely attempt to exercise 
our own creativity, we may find interesting and unexpected 


answers. 


Alchymeia I: the ancient art and science of transforming one state of matter 
to another 2: the power of transmutation 3: the seardsfor immortality 
through the panacea, the answer to all things. 


Michelle ‘Kendrick researches technology issues at 
Washington State Unuersity’s Electronic Communication 
and Culture program. She is alse an English Professor 
at WSU who specializes in computer-mediated communi- 
cation and teaching. She writes fiction. 


hen it comes, it 


comes in a flash, like 


a shooting star. It is 
a moment that medieval alchemists 
might fexe conjured; a moment when 
nature is re-created. What appears in 
the alchemical waters is not some ter- 
rifying homunculus; only ice crystals. 
And yet these crystals represent an 
emulation of life. Appearing instanta- 
neously in an electrifying explosion 
of dark blue water, the crystals are 
genetically engineered. “Alchymeia” is 
an installation that instead of con- 
structing a simulated model of reality, 
creates a transmuted copy of that 
reality. It is art that grows from a pre- 
ordained genetic blueprint. In this 


case the blueprint is me. 


The crystallization process at the 
heart of Alchymeia is triggered at the 
atomic level by steroids derived from 
human urine. A synthesis of art, sci- 
ence and technology creates a telem- 


atic scaling of the human presence, an 


extension of the human persona so 
removed from operational awareness, 
it becomes a virtual space. The instal- 
lation is more than a technological 
proxy portrait, or a sustainable illu- 
sion of the artist; it “is” the artist, a 
re-embodied/re-mapped “clone” of 


the author. 


Alchymeia was originally designed as 
a potential prototype for large scale 
ice sculptures at the 1998 Winter 
Olympics, in Nagano Japan. The 
intended seed for the crystals is the 
body fluid of selected athletes. The 
exhibition premiered last Fall at the 
University: of Washington's Jacob © 
Lawrence Gallery, using my own | 


urine to produce the genetic material. 


~ Nature 
Snowflakes (ice crystals) in nature are 
precise atomic recordings of all the 
histories in their lifetime. Their elab- 
orate structure instantly mirrors the 


most delicate change in physical envi- 


ronment. The microscopic shape of a crystal tells an exact 
and complete story which no other article in nature can 
share its identical and fragile beauty. It is this mtricate 
mechanism of nature which insures no two ice crystals will 
ever be alike. The freezing of water however is not an 
effortless natural process. It must be triggered by contami- 
nation in the form of impurities in the water. The effec- 
tiveness of the contaminating materials is determined by 
the atomic structure of the substance. By completely puri- 
fying water, and strictly controlling its environment, water 
can be held at sub-freezing temperatures, and remain 
unfrozen in a kind of quasi-suspended animation, indefi- 


_ nitely. 


The Installation 


Ice crystals in “Alchymeia” are created using similar prin- 
ciples, but have a microscopic sample of human hormone 
— inactive steroids assayed from urine — as an atomic 
building site. First the water is specially filtered, reducing 
all contaminating nuclei to zero, pure enough for use in 
biotechnology and semiconductor applications. Then the 
water is super-cooled, making it both ultra-pure and ultra- 
cold. Because all other impurities in the water have been 
removed, the human material provides the only structure 
to build from. When the highly ordered crystal nature of 
ice uses the tiny human sample to initiate the freezing 


process, it forces its natural crystal arrangement to elasti- 


cally deform, identically mimicking the rhythm of the 
original atomic lattice from the donor sample. 
Microscopic crystals (ice embryos) nucleated by this 
process, act as molecular “seeds,” blueprints which the 
larger ice crystals in the exhibition clone themselves from. 
The ice crystals in the installation are confined by the 
laws of physics to reflect the unique human presence at all 


subsequent microscopic and macroscopic scales. 


The supercooling environment used to create the crystals 
in Alchymeia, is an upright Scientific Kelvinator frost-free 
freezer, specially designed by the artist. Argon filled, triple 
pane, heated glass doors allow the crystals to be viewed via 
a high intensity, ultra low temperature back light panel. 
Twelve 9x9x.25 crystal container cells designed for the 
project use a special plastic created for ultra-low tempera- 
ture work. Their optical design insures no distortion of 
the crystals. The cells are sterilized with ultrasound, and 
ultraviolet light, filled with ultra-pure water, sealed, and 
certified aes fabrication. Once the water cells are in the 
freezer, they are held at a precise temperature (-SC) most 
efficient for the seeding by the human hormone. During 
both research and exhibition, a control is used leaving one 
of the cells un-doped (no steroids), and is continuously 
monitored by video/computer. The un-doped cell does 
not freeze at the time or temperature schedule of the other 


cells. It remains un-frozen throughout the exhibition. All 


doped cells freeze precisely at their target calculated tem- 
perature of -SC. 


Emulation vs. Simulation 
This project relies heavily on both the viewers awareness 
of the humble origin of its basic material (water), as well 
as the states of transformation the art work continuously 
passes through. Ultra-purification of the water acts as a 
kind of eraser, erasing the water's natural memory of 


transformation, paving the way for a new memory to be 


mapped into matter. 


"ALCHYMEIA," 1996, Size: 2.4 MM x 2.4 MM 


DETAIL OF GENETICALLY ENGINEERED ICE CRYSTALS IN SPECIALLY DESIGNED FREEZER. 


As art object, it is not made through a traditional reduc- 
tive or additive process, but instead taught how to build 


itself, encoded with a type of telematic goal of its own. 


The viewer understands that “we” become the catalyst for 


igniting this chain reaction of events, thus dissolving the 
boundaries between experiment and theater, and between 


art object and artist. 


Ultimately, Alchymeia speculates about the future of 
organic processes of representation in the creation of a 
new kind of art and eonmnaneaaues one where matter, 
memory, and message are encoded not by implied simula- 
tion, as in a-computer chip, but by emulation, residing in 
the fabric of the real physical space, as in an ice crystal. 
The crystal — a memory device, an encoded program, 
and a display all in one — represents the — landscape in 


which to build new forms of creative expression. 


Shawn Brixey is currently Professor of Art and Head of 
the Cross-Disciplinary Arts Program at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. He recently received the first dis- 
tinguished mentorship in New Media, from the Institute 
for New Media at San Francisco State University. He 
will take up a 6 month residency in San Francisco this 
Fall. Illustrations of his work are available at his Web site: 


http: / /www.washington.edu /cartah /smart/ brixey 
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YLEM YEARLY MEMBERSHIP INCLUDES: 
MEMBERS DIRECTORY: 
An annual publication in which you are listed along with 
approx. 250 other artists of new art forms 
NEWSLETTERS: : 

The bi-monthly Ylem Newsletter contains articles on 
numerous topics along with news of members, a calendar 
of events and art opportunities 


FORUMS: 
Ylem presents bi-monthly Forums at San Francisco's 
Exploratorium, curates art shows, and arranges special 
site visits. 


New! YLEM SLIDE REGISTRY 
An opportunity to join our Member's slide registry. The 
registry is presented to curators by the Ylem Exhibits 
Committee, An initial fee of $15.00 ($5.00 annual renew- 
al)is charged to cover the preparation of professional-' 
level presentations. 


New! ELECTRONIC MEMBERSHIP OPTION: 
On-line members receive their Directory and Newsletters 
via the internet (paperless). 


YLEM'S GALLERY ON THE WORLD WIDE WEB: 
An opportunity to exhibit your work in our Web site 
Art on the Edge at: http://www.ylem.org 


Please process my membership today. Enclosed is the following information and my 


Canada & Mexico add 5$ to US rates; all other countries add 15$ to US rates.(US 


MAILING LABELS 
of Ylem members 


About 250 artists & art enthusiasts are 
available to Ylem members for $20. 
Info: Beverly Reiser: 510-482-2483 


or send $20 

with your request to: 
YLEM 
PO BOX 749, 
ORINDA, CA 94563, USA (4) 


type of Ylem membership 
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n., pronounced eye-ium, 
1.is a Greek word for the 
exploding mass from 
which the universe 


emerged. 


Yilem 

PO BOX 749 
ORINDA, CA 94563 
USA 


CONTACT INFORMATION 
Ylem Main Office 
PO BOX 749 

Orinda, CA 94563 
beverly @idiom.com 


Ylem Newsletter ltems 
Trudy Myrrh Reagan 
967 Moreno Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94303 
Trudymyrrh @ aol.com 


Ylem's Art On The Edge 
Website 

Beverly Reiser 

6979 Exeter Drive 
Oakland, CA 94611 
beverly @idiom.com 
http://www.ylem.org 
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is an international 
organization of artists, scientists, authors, curators, educators, and 
art enthusiasts who explore the intersection of the arts and sciences. 
Science and technology are driving forces in contemporary culture. 
Yiem members strive to bring the humanizing and unifying forces of 
art to this arena. Yiem members work in new art media such as 
Computers, Kinetic ecm: Interactive Multimedia, Holograms, 


Robotics, 3-D Media, Film, and Video. 
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